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FOR THE BALANCE. 


** To talk or not to talk—that’s the question.” 


Reasons why a frerson should not be very talkative, 


Ist. The incessant talker cannot gain the bene- 
fit of others’ information. 

2d. By making one’s conversation too cheap, it 
loses its influence. 

Sd. If the tongue and thoughts were both to 
exert themselves at the same time incessantly, it 
would be too heavy a task for the head; hence the 
probability is, that the tongue would be the only 
active power. : 

4th. It carries the appearance of great self-con- 
ceit, that the person speaking is the best qualified 
to inform or entertain the company. 

5th. The most pieasing sounds grow tedious 
and disgusting by being too long protracted. Va- 
riety is always agreeable. : 

6th. If talking is a pleasure, it shows selfish- 
ness to monopolize it: if a disagreeable task, it 
must pain every generous person that an individ- 
ual should assume the whole. 

7th. The constant talker is apt to say many 
things without premeditation, which upon reflec- 
tion will be condemned and regretted. 

No person can, without study, find new 
subjects for perpetual conversation: hence the 
probability is that trite topics will often be pressed 
into the service. 

9th. If the speaker is ignorant of his subject, 
si- 


revard for bis own character should teach 


lence ; if acquainted — it, by talking incessant- 


ly, he exhausts it, and thus destroys one of the 


most pleasing effects a conversation: the exer- 
tion of the reasoning faculties, and the excitement 
of the imagination. 

In short, as the bible says) that charity covers a 
multitude of sins, so I have always found, to my 
great satisfaction, that silence is an effectual shel- 
ter for ignorance. 

—_— 
SELECTED. 
[ #rom the Connectieut Courant. | 


A sketch of men who have borne the title of GREAT. 
It is not a little remarkable that among all the 


men in the world, whose names, by common con- }} 








tors to the hum: in race 5 generally speaking, they 
have been murderers on a large scale, the cut- 
throats and butchers of their own species. It 
may be worth our while to call to mind some half 
a dozen of these Acnoradble of the earth, and to no- 
ice how divine providence brought them down 
to the dust, and crushed their ambitious projects 
at last. 

1. Alexander the Great. He was the he-goat 
described in the 8th chapter of the prophecy of 
Daniel. ‘The vast extent and astonishing ra- 
pidity of his conquests, the torrents of blood he 
shed, and the immense desolations he wrought In 
the world, gave him an undisputed right to be 
called great. 

2. Pompey the Great. He spread the terror 
of the Roman arms, east and west, and north, and 
south. He took Jerusalem, and defiled the holy 
temple. Asia and Africa, as well as Europe, 
trembled at his name: and such was his power 
over the republic of Rome, that he used to boast 
that he could call up legions by the stamp of his 
foot. 

3. The great Julius Caesar. He was cotem- 
porary with Pompey, and exceelled him, and 
every man else, who theh was, or ever had been, 
in shedding blood. According to his own confes- 
sion, the conquest of Gaul by him, occasioned the 
loss of one million twe hundred thousand lives: 
and it was thought tha: the cruel wars in which 
he was engaged, destroyed an equal number. 
Two millions four hunired thousand destroyed by 
one man! It were impossible the world should be 
so ungrateful as to grudge him the tile of great, 

4. Herod the Great. He had the title, rath- 
er from his well-known disposition to deluge 
the world with blood, than from any considerable 
achievements of that nature; for, confined to the 
little province of Judea, he could manifest his 
greatness, only by his cruelties at home. It was 
he who murdered the infants in and about Bethle- 
hem. In point of morals,he was a contemner of all 
laws, human and divine. A sect took his name, 
Herodians, who were the fashionable infidels of 
those times; holding, with Epicurus, the origin 
of the world from chance, the mortality of the 
soul, and that pleasure. was the ultimate end of 
man. His temper was gloomy, suspicious and 
cruel above measure, and he exceeded almost all 

nen in the greatness of his vices. His govern- 
ment was a yoke of the most intolerable kind ; 
and he drew upon himself the aversion of all, not 
‘xcepting his nearest relations—some of whom, 
particularly his wife Marianne, and several of his 
own sons, he put to death. All this, though he 
was no conqueror, was enough, surely, to give him 
the title of Great. 





5. Frederick the Great. 


standing his temper was cruel and vindictive, yet. 
in most instances, he governed the nation, over 
which he held the royal sceptre, with much wis- 
don. and equity. The following maxims are ex- 
tracted from an essay, written by old “er 
on the forms of government, and the duties 
kings. Zhe firet magistrate ought te have a 
constant attention to agrituliure, to firomote pfilen- 
ty, to encourage industry and commerce.”—“ The 
magistrate is the servant of the state ; it ts expect- 
ed of him that his foresight and prudence should 
Jorm connections, and choose allies, most conductve 
to the interests of his freofle. There should be 
joined to this a due afifilication to the freculiar situ- 
ation of the country he is to govern, and a thorough 
knowledge of the genius of the nation.” The 
frince should be constantly on his guard, not to dis- 
tinguish any but men of merit.”—These were 
sone of Frederick’s wise and fractical maxims ; 
in pursuance of which, he raised Prussia to sig- 
nal honor and prosperity among the nations. 
Maxims, which, bad they not come from a mon- 
arch, might be worthy of the attention of a repub- 
lican administration of government. 

1 might here just mention that Louis 14th of 


+ Pewnce strove d/oody hard to get the title of great, 


and even to gain a sort of universal empire. 
Without provocation, he laid waste whole coun- 
tries with fire and sword ; and at one time, stand- 
ing on the top ofa lofty building, he had the su- 
preme delight of beholding abeut seventy cities 
and villages (if T remember right) all in flames. 
These’ were glorious doings. But at the very 
nick of ime when his expectations were-at the 
highest, all his conquests slipped out of his hands 

—and he ended his life in disgrace and in mental 
misery, equally detested and detesting. There- 
fore his name has not been enrolled In the cata- 
logue of worthies. 

6. Napoleon the Great. Here I am lost in as- 
tonishment. Itis far beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe this “ prodigy ofhuman nature,” 
‘Lo borrow the best language for it I can find :— 
“his equalis not to bef und in the annals of man, 
Other monarchs have been styled great; but as a 
statesman and warrior, he is sufter-cminent.?*—« 
Yes this same Napoleon unites in his individual 
character the qualities of the most of the worthies 
[ have mentioned ; that is to say, he possesses 
their talents, their ambition, and their good for- 
tune, all their vices, but none of their virtues.— 


MLike Alexander (except in Spain and Portugal, 


where he has proceeded with slow haste) his 
conquests have been made with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Like Pompey, he can call up legions by 





* Governor Gerry’s speech to the Legislature of Mas- 





I confess he ought} 
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the stamp of his foot—n6t upon the continent of 
Europe only, but possibly too on the western side 
of the Atlantic. Like Cesar, he was once a fla- 
ming republican, and then a usurper. And like 
Cesar, he will at last, if his frtends at home and 
abroad can have their wish, he will at last make 
GUE the full complement of twenty-four hundred 
thousand bloody victims to his own ambition.— 
Finally, in point of temper and all the ferocious 
qualities of the heart, he can “ eut-herod” Herod 
himself. 

The remarkable fall of Greatness comes next 
under consideration. 

Alexander, while yet the vast work projected 
by his ambition was not half done, died of intoxi- 


ae ; and all his family were murdered by the 


tains of his hosts, those infernal 8andi¢s who 
had been employed by him to subjugate the 
world. 

Pompey, after all his splendid victories and 
pround triumphs, was “a fugitive tad a vaga- 
bond ;” and, murdered at last by slaves, his head- 

ss trunk lay unburied on the shores of Africa. 

Julius Cesar, admirable for his talents and 
megnanimity, which, but for his exorbitant ambi- 
tion, might have rendered him one of the best o! 
rulers; Julius Cesar, after the snort reign of five 
months, was assassinated in the senate house, and 
by those too whom he thought to be his besi 
friends. 


“ O might; Cesar! Dost thou lie so low! 
“* Are all thy conquests, triumphs, spoils, 
** Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well.” 


Herod (beshrew his memory !) died most mis- 
erably, under tortures of body and mind, and un- 
der the bitter consciousness that there was not a 
human being, even of his own household, but de- 
tested him, and wished him dead. 

Frederick, had he foreknown the speedy ex- 
tinction of his royal house, and that all his im- 
mense hoards, all the fruits of his incessant toils, 
and cares, would go to enrich a Corsican upstart ; 
had the great Fredrick foreknown this, he would 
have “ hated all his labour, which he had taken 
wnderthe sun.” °* 

Lastly, Napoleon yet lives: what will be his 
exit, or the termination of his glory, as respects 
himself or his family, time will bring forth. 

HISTORICUS. 








Gnitor’s Closet. 





MY OWN CONCERNS. 


[From the Albany Gazette, of August 19 ] 





COMMUNICATION. 


Under the editorial head of the last Balance, 
there appeared an attack upon Messrs. BLexrck- 
ER and SEDGwick, no part of which ean be justi- 
fied either by the irregularity of the proceedings 





under which the editor vas imprisoned, or by the | 
treatment he received frem those gentlemen dur- | 
ing the course of the proecution. I donot come | 


from this attack ; their character for humanity, | 
integrity and tulents is toowell established to neca | 
a defence—My only object is (and Inow declar« | 
that my intention was fomed without solicitation | 
or request) to give a plair statement of facts, that | 
men are in any respect worthy of the epithets 
which this editor has been pleased to bestow upon 
them ; whether their conduct has been “ rigorous 
and unmanly,”’ or whetherit can be justified by the 
liberal rules of humanity on one side and profes- 
sional duty on the other. I shall first state the “ ir- 
regularity,” that the public may determine, whe- 
her the editor’s observations concerning the irre- 
gularity of their practice, affecting their fr¢/es- 
sional refiutation, can in the slightest degree be 
justified. The action was brought in the mayor’s 
court, Where ten days notice of the rule to plead 
is necessary upon filing the declaration ; the no- 
tice was sent to the clerk’s office on Saturday, but 
the clerk was moving, and he requested the young 
man to leave it, and he would put it up himseifas 
soon as he was settled. The young man was 
there again on Monday, saw the notice up, made 
an affidavit to that effect, upon which he entered 
the default. Now the whole irregularity is this, 
that there were but nine days from the time the 
young man saw the notice in the office, which was 
| Monday, to the time default was entered; but 
there was ten, the complete number, from the 
time the notice was sent there tobe put up, before 
the default was entered. Upon this statement of 
facts, the court set aside the judgment and dis- 
charged the defendant from imprisonment. AlI- 
though the judgment of Messrs. Bleecker and 
Sedgwick may be ¢echnically irregular, sull I 
should say that no man who possessed much no- 
bleness of spirit or dignity of character, would 
ever take edvantage of such an irregularity ; and 
if he did take advantage of it to discharge Limself 
from confinement, he must be still more destitute 
of modesty or shame if he would wumpet it to the 
world as a gross instance of irregularity of prac- 
tice which * might not only lower their profession- 
al reputation, but prove injurious to “ brethren of 
‘he same principle” in a political point of view.” 
The next question is, whether the manage- 
ment of this prosecution by Messrs. Bleecker and 
Sedgwick, can justify, in the least, this unwar- 
rantabie attack upon their professional character. 
I have no personal knowledge of their manner ot 
treating it, but I am informed that this editor had 


— 


menced ; that he was written to and called upon 
before an execution was issued against his prop- 
erly, and thatall means were used to collect the 
debt without proceeding to extremities. 
Concerning the “ fair and honorable compro- 


Messrs, Bleecker and Sedgwick, afier the irreg- 
ularity was discovered, the fact is as follows—S. 
S. Lush, Esq. called upcn Bieecker and Sedg- 


T 





wick, informed them of the irregularity, and told 
them if they would discharge him from custody 
Mr. Croswell would give his honor that the deb: 
should be paid in October ; they replied that they 
could not accede to the proposition, butifhe would 
give security they would wait till January. This 
was not accepted, and notice was soon after re- 
ceived that a motion would be made to set aside 





out with these remarks todefend those gentlemen + 


the public may determine whether those genue- | 


repeated notice before the prosecution was com- |: 


mise” which the editor speaks of being made to | 


9 


REMARKS. 
| The foregoing is the article which I mention. 
: 4 1 
-ed in my last, and which I promised to notice 
more particulurly to-day. The reader may find 


it somewhat difficult to conjecture what motives 


could have induced the editors of the Guzette tg 
‘insert such an article. Whether /itendshif for 
Messrs. Bleecker and Sedgwick, or enmity to me, 
(operated most powerfully with them, I cannot 
| det rmine ; nordo ideem it very material. If 
the first was the stronger inducement, Messrs. 
|B. & S. are entirely welcome to all the benefit 
| to be derived from such friendship—if the lauer, 
| Iam perfectly willing to bear the full weight of 
such enmity. 


An open enemy is much less to 
be dreaded than a false friend or an insidious foe, 

The writer of the article in question is unp- 
known tome. Ife has thought proper to cenceal 
his name from the public. By this prudent, (not 
to say mean and dastardly) policy, he may indeed 
screen himself from a public exposure ; and al- 
though I may (as I certainly shail) shew that his 
communication is false and unfounded, yet T shall 
not be able to exhibit A/m personally to the reader. 
But this, perhaps, is not essential, since [ think 
I can satisfy any reasonable man, that if B. & S. 
are not themselves the authors of the article, they 
ought at least to be held responsible for it. The 
writer undertakes to state facts relating to the 
proceedings against me, a part of which facts, 
from their very nature, must have been founded 
on information obtained from B. & S. and the 
remainder must have been drawn from the same 
That 
these last were not obtained from the records, ts 





source, or from the records of the court. 


evident from the very circumstance that they are 
essentially incorrect. Hence, I estublish the po- 


sition, that the whole statement presented by the 


, Gazette correspondent, must have come either 


| directly or indirectly from Messrs. Bleecker and 
' Sedgwick ; and, consequently, that they are re- 
sponsible for that statement. But I do not stop 
here: A still stronger reason can be given why 
this responsibility should attach to them. It is 
more than a week since this communication ap- 
peared in the Gazette. ‘That it is untrue in every 


essential point, B. & S. must have been sensi- 


ee 


“ble, the moment they saw it: And yet they have 
| neither disclaimed, disavowed, nor contradicted 
lit. They have, by their silence, sanctioned the 
' belief that they appyove of i:—they have thus te- 
| citly given countenamee to all the falsehoods it 
contains. 

Having thus fixed the authorship of the com- 
munication where it justly end properly belongs, 
it is time to examine its merits. 

In the first place, Iam accused of an unjustifi- 
able “attack” on Messrs. Bleecker and Sedgwick. 
Whether a former paragraph of mine on this 
subject, can or cannot be justified, is a point which 
does hot depend on the opinion of an individual, 








| the judgment. 
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Ihave ever believed that the plain and simple 
truth was always justifiable ; and until it is shewn |) 
that I have misrepresented the conduct of Messrs. 
B. & S. I shall not be willing to confess that I 
have done them any injustice. 


The character of these gentlemen (B. & S.) 
for humanity, integrity and talents is too well 
established to need a defence,” says this writer. 
What an enviable state must these gentlemen 
have arrived at, to merit such an encomium !— 
Gentlemen blessed with such a goodly portion of 
character, are indeed fortunate. When a man 
becomes so very pure, either in his own conceit, 
orin the opinion of his neighbours, that he re- 
quires no “defence” from “attacks,” his situa- 


¢s 


tion must be inconceivabiy pleasant and happy.— 
Ile who is well satisfied that his conduct needs no 


doubtful authority. The records cannot lie; 
but Messrs. B. & S. may.....make mistakes. 


In speaking of the “ management of the pros- 
ecution” against me, this writer makes use of a 
considerable cluster of fadse facts. Itis not true 
that I “had repeated notice before the prosecu- 
tion was commenced.” It will be recollected, 
however, that I have never complaincd of the 
commencement of the firosecution. What i con- 
sidered as “ rigorous and unmanly” on the part 
of the plaintiff’s attornies, was their f$suing aca. 
sd. {an execution against my body) without the 
least intimation or notice that such a step was 
rendered necessary by the instructions of their 
client. | And what I viewed as much worse than | 
“rigorous and unmanly” on the part of the plain- 
tiff himself, was his refusing to give me two 





“‘ defence,” may lay aside all watchfulness, and 
care, andanxiety. <A few professional blunders, 
ora little technical” injustice, may be commit- 
ted with impunity and passed over in silence.— 
“Tiis name being up,” as the Prompter says, 
“he may sleep till noon.” But be it known to 
Messrs. Bleecker and Sedgwick, that this whole- 
Sale defence of characters which require no de- 
It is 
not sufficient for them to wrap themselves up in 


fence at all, will not answer the purpose. 


their robe of self-righteousness, and exclaim, that 
If it be indefen- 
sible, then, I confess, any attempt to defend it 
would be useless. 


their conduct needs no defence. 


We now come to the “plain statement of 
facts,” which Is to exculpate B. & S. from every 
unfavorable imputation, and which is to prore that 
they have been very unjustly attacked. If I can 
shew that this whole statement is made up of 
plain and palpable falsehoods, I think I shall make 
out conclusively, that these gentlemen might have 
relied more safely on no defence, than on sucha 
defence as their friend has afforded them. 


The first falsehood worthy of particular notice, 
lat 


es to the young man’s cabiing the first and 
If the young 


re 
second time at the clerk’s office. 
man swore correctly in his affidavit, which is now 
on file in the clerk’s office (and of this I have no 
doubt) then this “ plain statement of facts” is er- 
roneous as to the days of the week on which he 
called at the office; for the day on which he saw 
the notice up was not Monday, nor was the day 
on which he first called, Saturday. This, to be 
sure, may be nothing more than a “ technical” 
falsehood; and it may net shew “ much noble- 
ness of spirit or dignity of character,” to take 
advantage of it in proving the writer’s want of 
veracity: But since this champion of Messrs. 
Bleecker and Sedgwick’s “ humanity, integrity 
and talents,” undertook to state facts which de- 
pended on public records, he ought to have sta- 
ted them correctly; and his having farted to do 
0, is sufficient to raise suspicions with respect 


hours’ time to raise the monéy to discharge the 
demand, after I was in the custody of the sheriff. 
—All that is said about my being. called upon, 
and about means being used to collect the debt 
| without proceeding to extremities, is absolutely 
and entirely false. 
The last paragraph of the communication, re- 
lating to the proposed compromise, &c. is almost 
'wholly untrue. The proposition made by Mr. 
' Lush, on my behalf, was not as stated; nor did 
| Bleecker and Sedgwick give a prompt answer to 
ithe proposition that was made. It was about 
three weeks before the August term of the May- 
or’s court, (and after I had been imprisoned more 


than two months,) when I discovered the irregu- 
larity in the proceedings against me, and direct- 


meeting my overtures with the ingenuousness of 


days previous to the sitting of the court, and un- 
til after they were served with notiee that an ap- 
| plication would be made to set the judgment 
At this late period, after they had 
{wantonly protracted my imprisonment nearly 





| aside. 
| 


| three weeks—after subjecting me to the trouble 
and expense of preparing for the application— 
‘and when they were convinced that they could 
not prevent my immediate discharge—then, kind 
souls! they condescended to offer terms—that 
is, they proposed to release me from imprison- 
ment, on condition that I would give them an en- 
dorsed note at sixty days for their demand! The 
read 
‘jected with disdain: And the result has already 
been told. 

I believe I have now noticed the principal 
falsehoods in this production ; and as I am un- 
Willing to trespass unnecessarily on the patience | 
of my readers, I will add but very few remarks. 
It is contended by this friend of Bleecker and 
Sedgwick, that the irregularity of which they 
were guilty, was merely ¢echzical ; and that no 





er may well suppose that this offer was re- 





;man who possessed much.nobleness of spirit or 
‘dignity of character, would ever take advantage 





to such parts of his statement as rest on more 


-of such an, irregularity,” to discharge himself 


' 


ed the proposition to be made. But instead of | 


gentlemen, Bleecker and Sedgwick contrived | 
. . 9 { 
means to evade a direct answer, until two or three 


= 


from confinement ! The judgment was obtained 
against me, in direct:violation of one of the rules 
of the court; but as this rule was probably a- 
dopted for the regulation of the practice of /aw- 
yers,it may indeed be a hard case, that a m 
frrinter should take advantage of it to gain his 
liberty! I suppose I ought to have. remained 
contentedly in jail, rather than to have run the 
risque of injuring the technical reputation of 
Messrs. Bleecker and Sedgwick! But let us test 
this point by a plain and familiar case, in which 
the printer andthe lawyer shall change places 
for a moment :—The law requires that mortg: 
advertisements, should be published once in every 
week for six months. B. & S. being lawyers, 
order W. & S. who are printers, to publish an 
advertisement of this description according to 
law. In the course of the six mouths, the prin- 
‘ters, by mistake, omit the insertion for one weeky 
and thus by a mere technical error, render the 
publishing illegal. Now, would the mortgager, 
if he “possessed any nobleness of spirit or dig- 
nity of character,” take advantage of this techni- 
cal irregularity to save his property from sacri- 
fice? or would B. & S. the lawyers, take the 
same advantage of the printer for his technical 
blunder, and refuse to pay his bill ?———“ Oh!” 
says the lawyer, “ that alters the case—there’s a 
great difference between your BULL and my 
BULL ?”” 
















































INSOLVENTS, 
Petitioning under the new Insolvent Law. 


Passed April 8, 1811. 

CP Each list published in the Balance, is composed en- 
tirely of new cases—no name being inserted more than 
once. 


‘ 


Whole number hitherta published, 1499. 


Date of Appearance 


18:h Oct 
Qist Oct 


Petitioners’ Names. Counties. 


Gerrit Veile 


Washington 
Stephen N. Ashley 


Washington 


Henry Rhines Schoharie 19th Oct 
Benjamin W. Whitaker Ulster Sth Oct 
Henry WV. Whitaker Ulster 5th Oct 
Asa Mills Chenango 26th Oct 


Ithiel Calkins Chenango 26h Oct 


Parley Haradan Saratoga 25th Oct 
Samuel Albyo Washington 2ist Oct 
John Aylesworth Orsego 26th Oct 
Thomas Hind Columbia 19th Oct 


19th Oct 
19th Oct 


Columbia 
Columbia 


Noble Ewing 
Peter Mallery 


John N. Peabody Columbia 19th Oct 
Hendrick Hendrickson Columbia 19th Oct 


David Pierce 
Alexander Ostrander 
Thomas Bliss, jun. 


Qist Oct 
Qist Oct 
oth Oct 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Harmanus Van Huysen, jr. Albany 25rd Oct 
William €. Penninnan Columbia 1Mh Oct 
Ransom Clark ; New-York J6ih Oct 
William Elliott New-York 16th Oct 
John D. Aymar yew York 16th Oct 
George Clark New-York 16th Oct 
William Throckmorton New-York 16h Oct 
William B. Williams Genesee Ist Oct 


Luke Bonney Steuben Sed Tues Oct 


Benjamin Potter Steuben Srd Tues. Oct 
Jabez Hopkins Steuben 2nd Tues. Jan 
Samue! Annable, jum. Ontario 21st Oct 
Jesse Clark Ontario 28th Oct 
Amos Bull Jeflerson 21st Oct 
Anthony Graves Jetterson 28eh Oct 
Jabez Davis Saratoga ist Ovt 








Whole nember, 1445. 
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Politician. 


[From the Salem Gazette. ] 
* . as 
MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
ro YHE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. XX. 
Fellow-Citizens, 


In my last address, I exhibited the perfidious, 
treacherous and iniquitous character of the seizure 
and confiscation of a multitude of American ves- 
séls and cargoes by the French Emperor, in 
France, Spain, Holland, Italy and Naples, under 
the pretence of retaliating for some provisions of 
the Non-Intercourse Law of March Ist 1809,a 
law approved by Mr. Jefferson amnong the last acts 
of his administration. I stated, from Mr. Madi- 
son’s Own communications to Congress, the dec- 
laration of the French government, that this sei- 
zure * being an act of reprisal, the law of reprisal 
must govern”—that is, an irrevocable condemna- 
tion of the property. Mr. Madison knew also, by 
past events, that the restoration of property so 
seized and confiscated, was hopeless ; and partic- 
ularly for a reason formerly given him, in another 
case, by General Armstrong ; Zhat the amount of 
the property at that time seized was 80 greal, as a- 
lone to render hopeless all attempts at saving it. 
Mr. Madison, as well as every other man of infor- 
formation in the United States, well knows that the 
right and the wrong, in any case, is never a ques- 





tion with the French emperor; but merely wat! 
he shall get or lese by any of his acts. Notwith-, 
standing all which, Mr. Madison dared to inforin— 
Congress, that he had “anticipated” and * ex- | 
pected” the property so seized, by an act of reral- 
iation, and to a vast amount, wou'd be restored }* 
What could induce him to make this declaration 
which from the facts and circumstances exibited | 
in the preceding number must evidently appear to | 
be unfounded and false—I1 am now to inquire and | 
explain. 

It will be recollected that I have represented 
Mr. Jefferson and his leading partisans who have 
risen to power by deceiving the people,—as*hav- | 
ing seized upon their general prejudices in favour | 
of France and against England (prejudices which 
were the result of our revolutionary war) as the 
surest means of acquiring popularity. While 
Fraece under the name of a Nepubiick, appeared 








* We are just now informed, that the French emperor 
has ordered to be released sixteen American vessels which 
had voluntarily entered the French ports since the 1st of 
November, 1810. on which day, as President Madison had 
declared, thé Berlin and Milan decrees liad been repealed 
On the faith of this proclamation, unwarranted by law and 
unsupported by fact, a small number of (chiefly if noi 
wholly) small vessels ventured to enter the ports of France. 
These the French emperor caused to be seized; and after 
holding them tor many months under sequestration, he 
has been graciously pleased to restore them to the Con- 
signees, with permission to sell their cargoes, but obliging 
them, after paying enormous duties on them, to take, in | 
reiurn, ¢wo thirds of the proceeds of the sales in French | 
wiks ? Such is the freedom aud suéh ave the advantages of 
our trade with France! And what has the Emperor in 
view, inthis wonderful indulgence? The fishermen of 
Marbichead, where the Emperor appears to have very nu- 
merous frieads, perfectly understand the old proverb— 
To throw in a mackerel to catch a cod. 'Yhe above sina) 
mamber of small vessels, seized without any pretence of 





justice, Bave been set at liberty to tempt greater numbers | 


and of larger size to come within the reach of bis hook 
and the sweep of his net. 


to be struggling in a terrible revolution, to estab- 
lish a free government, she enjoyed the good 
wishes of all the people of the U. States: Men ot 
all parties joined in bidding her God's speed. 
Some few there were, indeed, who, wise by the 
lessons of history, or in their own profound reflec- 
tions, saw nothing in the French revolution which 
could lead to so happy a conclusion. They fore- 
told, and we see their ptediction veritied thas ér 
would end ina military desfiotism. ‘Viese wise 
men wished to check the extravagant enthusiasm 
of the people, so far as to keep the U. States safe 
from the whirlwind of that revolution. And un- 
der the powerful influence of Washington this 
was happily effected. Our state of neutrality was 
proclaimed, and by owr government its duties 
were then impartially performed. This neutral! 
system, justified by our rights as an independent 
nation, and called for by our interests, proved ob- 
noxious toa multitude of our citizens, whose vio- 
lent prejudices rendering them blind to all the 
enormities of the actors in the French revolution, 
they clamored against their own government be- 
cadse it was uot infected with enthusiasm wild as 
their own ; and its members and supporters were 
reviled as monarchists, aristocrats, and enemies 
to republican government. These unfounded re- 
proaches artfully raised and industriously circula- 
ced by ambitious demagogues, were used as pow- 
erful means to undermine and overturn the fede- 
ral administration. Hitherto, the opposers of the 
government had been known as antifideralists, 
vecause from the beginning they had opposed, 
and endeavored to prevent the adoption, of the 
present federal constitution of the United States, 
which now they profess so much to admire. I’x- 
posed to just reproach as antifederaiists, that is, 
as enemtes (o that bond ofunion, by meansol which, 
under the administration of federalists, our coun- 
uy hod risen from poverty and insignificance, to 
wealth, importance and dignity ; those men art- 
fully rid themselves of that unpopular name, and 
ssumed that of Refvdlicans ; and falling in with 
nd flattering the people in their extravagant ad- 
mirationof the new * Sister Republic” of France, 
succeeded in making them believe that they were 
exclusively patriots and staunch friends to Rcefub- 
lican Government : and with this cant they continue 
to deceive the people. That this deception should 
continue while France continued to call itselfa 
Republic, is not very wonderful—lior zames, mis- 
taken for realities, influence a large portion of man- 
kind. But under that imposing name, France 
was governed by a succession of ruthless tyrants, 
haughty, unprincipled, unjust, trampling on the 
rights of independent nations, violating treaties, 
snd committing atrocious piracies on the high 
seas. Their conduct towards the U. States, more 
especially in the years 1795, °97 and 798, furnish- 
ed but too abundant proofs of the truth of this 
change. Yet France was still the favourite of ou: 
exclusive patriots and republicans; her Rulers 
boasted of them as her partisans and friends ; and 
it is certain that among them, amidst her unex- 
ampled insults and injuries to the U. States, she 
always found apologists and advocates. Sull she 
called herself a 2efudlick ; and in that name o- 
verturned all the Republicks ou carth-—except 
our own, which was saved Wholly by our distance 
beyond the reach of her arm.—The tyranny at; 
home, of these Republican Rulers, has been sur- 
passed only by the iron despotism of the arch en- 
emy of mankind, the imperial Napoleon.—-Yet in 
this height of their tyranny, these Republican Ru- 
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; ben, ¢6 adore the people. “ The sovereign peo. 
ple” was for ever in their mouths; and the peo. 
| ple, dupes to this flattery, fancied they were free, 
What was théir * sovereignty” and their free. 
dom” may be understood by the following fact. 
| Mr. Munroe (now Sec. of State) on his return 
from France, where as American niinister he had 
resided abouttwo years, cameto Philadelphia. Ig 
conversing with him onthe state of France and the 
condition of the people, ke made to me this str. 
king remark—* the fecfle are nothing—and the 
government every thirg.”’=—1f the French people 
‘(and Mr. Munroe had the best opportunities ta 





! . . ’ 
‘| know and jndge of their conditton) were at that 


| time “nothing’—how much * less than nothing’ 
ire they now ? Zen the m.gic charm of the word 
Refiublick, anane so dear to Anvericans tho’ in 
France an empiy shade, furnished some apology 
for their attachment to that country: But Now, 
when even the name is benishec—when nothin 


'is more odicus, nothing more detestable in the 


eyes of her imfiertal master, than Republican Goy- 
‘rnument: when too,ail the atrocious robberies, pi- 
racies and insults committed by her self-called 
Republican Rulers, are repeated, and with agera. 
vations, by her sing!e despot: How is the contin- 
ued devotion of our rulers and thei followers to 
France to be accounted fur? chiefly on the ground 
which I have stated —By chetisiene and anima. 
ting the prejudices of tle people in her favor, and 
exasperating their antipathies to England, the 
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lers professed like some of their American breth- 





leaders rose to power: and by persevering in the 
use of the same means, they retain it: now-and- 
then faintly intimating, as in a whisper, that some 
of the Emperor’s decrees are not just ; and, afew, 
the better to conceal their subserviency, and gain 
to themselves the character of independence, will 
even venture, occasionally, to call him a ¢vrent: 
with which his imperial majesty will not be of: 
fendec, while they continue faithfully to serve 
him. Tor the seizure and confiscation of Amer- 
ican vessels under this Ramboutilet decree—an 
act of such digtineuished atrocity, such a shame- 
less violation of the most obvious rules of justice, 
as demonstrate the Emperor’s utter contempt for 


) 


the opinion of the World, as well as for the rulers 


iof the American Republic, Mr Maddisen made 


the kindest apology imaginable :—“ The proper- 
ty of our citizens (says he) was seized undera 
nisafflication of the principle of reprisals, eombi- 
with a misconstruction of the law of the U. States!” 
when Mr. Madison, perfectly acquainted with the 
neture and character of the seizure (of which in 
my last address 1 gave a description) knew it to 
be an act of sheer, deliberate villainy! that the 
} 


'principle of reprisal had nothing to do with it; 
and that the law was so plain as to be incapable 


of misconstruction, in relation to this point. Be- 
sides if the law had appeared in any respect un- 
certain and doubtful, there was an intelligent A- 
merican minister en the spot to explain it, ifa 
right understanding of it had been desired. But 
such an understandime, a correct construction of 
the law, was not desired. A glaringly false conm- 
struction alone could furntsh the Emperoswith his 
shameless pretence for the seizure. These con- 


| siderations with those exhibited in the preceding 


address, show that it was impossible for Mr. Mad- 
ison to “ anticipate” or “ expect” the restoration 
of the property. Why then did he hazard the 
making of sucha declaration to Congress? On 
the foundation principle formerly mentioned, and 
repeated, with some illustrations in this address 
—the maintenance of the fircjudices of the freopile 
in favour of France, ae the casential meana of mains 
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_ Borlow said, and he was then in Par] toa 
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wee in fiower the party of which he is at least 
the ostensible head—-A full and faithful display of 
the nature and effects of the Rambouillet decree, 
would uaturally and necessarily have led hiin to 
detail the multitude of other acts of France, alike 
unjust, insulting and injurious to the U. States 
and their cilizens. ‘This, ifthe people continued | 
under the delusion in which he with his prede- Hs 
cessor an their coadjutors had involved them, || 
would have destroyed his popularity. Ifsuch a Hi 
display by the President of the U. States served || 
toopen tne eyes of the p cople, they, thus made 
scnsible of the deceptions which had been prac- 
tised upon them by the same leaders, would have 
cast them off; and the cause of democracy migh 
have been ruined. Such a display, th erefore, ol 
wholesome truths, by Mr. Madison, was not to 
be expected. Besides, it would have contradic te] 
ed (he course, and been subversive of the pred i- 
lections, of his whole life, in relation to France. 
But there was also an immediate object which 
forbade such a display: it would have deprived 
him of eli apology lor accepting the declaration 
of a conditional and future, instead of an actual re- 
peal of the Berlin and Milan decrees—and there- 
by have deprived him ofa fretence for reviving | 
the non-intercourse law against G. Britain —An | 
adjustment of our differences with G. Britain 
must not take place. The rulers of Repfudlican 
France, by intrigues—-)y threats—by bribery— 
endeavored to prevent any amicable treaty between 
tales and G. Britain; any treaty which, 
by enlarging and securing our own commerce, | 
wou d also benefit hers ; and thus pave the way | 
for unat return of good will and confidence be- | 
tween the two nations which should add to the! 
prosperity of both: and when one was fortunate- 
ly made (that of 4)Y France omitted no means 
) defeatit. And when foiled in this attempt, and 
afterwards in the choice of a President (Mr. A- 
dams, and not Mr. Jefferson, being elected) ie 
let loose and gave greater scope to her piratica 


cruisers, * to fleece us of our property {a 5 Joet | 
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** sufficient degree to bring us to our feeling in 
“ the o ay herve in wiulich it was presumed our 
* sensibility lay, which was our pecuntary inter- 
Sest.”’* By “ bringing us to our feeling,” Mr. 
I Ww meantinducing the submission of the go- 
verninent oF. th ie U. St tes to Fiance, like many 
€ 


of ile powers of Europe, whose cases he cited 
as exam] les for us to follow. Fortunately the 
roinds of the great majority of the American peo- 
pl that time remal ined alive to national insults 
and dries. Resist unce (ook place of the ex- 
pe sted submission. The French goverument was 
brought to its senses, and abandoved its impudent 
pretensions and claims. How this high and hon- 
crable ground was lost to the U. States may be 
the subject of future observation. That season of 


dignis y; spirit and independence passed away ; 
and that of siibmissio D followed, with al! the evils 
we now experience in iis trai, 

1) have mentioned brivery as one of the means 
used by France to gain und establish an influence 
athe U. States ; and J have done it on the fol- 
owing grounds. 

1, The notorious profligacy of the French go- 
vernment (to say nothing of what existed under 
its former monarchy) evidenced by iis uniform 
conduct from an early period of the revolution 
The official documents of our own government. 


we 


ows bere 











* Mr. Barlow’s letter of March 1, 1798, to the late A. | 


Baldwin Esq. 


under the hands of our envoys Pinckney, Mar- 
shall and Gerry, attest that profligacy, Doubtless 
there are some persens, Ww ho, to gain an import- 
ant pomt, would offra bribe, who would disdain 
to receive one. ‘The, government of France had 
no o series ofthis sort. The Directory, by their! 
inister of corruption Talieyrand, had the con-| 
summate baseness an d impud ‘ence to demand of | 
our Envoys a douceur (in English a bride ) of fifty | 
thousand pounds sterling, (upwards of two hun- | 
dred and twenty thousand dollars} for the pockets | 
| 

j 

| 





of four of them: the f/th Director, Merlin, who 
had held the office of A/intster of Justice, being | 
paid by the owners of priva ateers—[ for being the | 
minister of iniguity in direc! ing the decisions of | 
the prize courts, cond emniig Aifierican vessels | 
and their cargoes.} And this bribe they were in-| 
formed was only the customary tribute in diplo- 


: 
matic affairs ! And even this douceur was not to |} cot 


procure the acknowledgment of cur Envoys in| 
the character of public minist@rs—bDut only per-| 
mission for them to stay in Paris, were those in- | 
solent tyrants kept their court. 

2. The confidential friend and agent of Talley. | 
rand in this | susiness (whose infor mation Talley- | 
vand told Mr. Gerry was just, and might always | 
be relied on) in addition to the douceur of fifty 
thousand pounds, earnestly pressed fora loan to 

the French Republic of many millions of dollars, 
—to have made which would have been a viola- 
tion of our duty as a neutral nation—and urged va- 
rious other unwarranteble and insolent demands | 
of the French government; enforcing them by 
threats of its vengeance on failure of their com- 
pliance. Our Envoys remaining firm and invin- 
cible, the confidential agent said to them— Per- 
‘haps you believe that in returning and expos- 
* ing to your countrymen the unreasonableness of 
“ the demands of this government, you will unite | 
* them in resistance to those demands: you are | 
‘‘ mistaken : you ought to know that the diplo- | 
« matic skill of France,and the means she promwreeye | 
“ in your country, are sufficient to enable her with | 


——— 








‘“ the aid of the French party in An:erica, to bios | 
‘¢ the blame which will attend the rupture of the | 
‘“ negotiations on the Federalists, as you term | 
‘‘ yourselves, buton the British party, as France 
“ terms you ; and you may assure yourselves 
66 this will be done.” 

The testimony of Fauchet, the minister of | 
France to the U. States, in his famous letter of | 
October 31,1794; the time of the great insur- 
rection in the western part of Pennsylvania, fa- 
miliarly known by the name of the Whiskey In- 
surrection. Referring to certain overtures which 
had been made to him by one of the exclusive jiat- 
rEOLS, (whon 1 be named) and which he had belore 
communicated to his government, Fauchet says— 
‘© Thus with some thousands of dollars the Re- 
“ pnblic could have decided on civil war or peace. 
“s Thus the consciences of the pretended fratriots | 
“ America have already their prices ?°* 

4. The notorious treachery of many officers | 
civil and military, of the countries which have 
been over-run by the arms of France ; end whose 
treason can be ascribed to no cause but the distri- | 
bution of French gold, or the delusive promises of | 
elevation to higher employments and dignities, 
as in the case of Godoy the Prince of Peace, who 
betrayed Spain into the hands of Bonaparte ; or 


SS 








* « Ainsi avec quelques milliers de dollars la Repub- 
lique aurait décide sur la guerre civile ou sur la paix! 
Ainsi les consciences des pretendus patriotes en Amer- 
ique ont dejaun tarit 1” | 








Foauche’s French original. 


to both these causes. Accordingly the opinion is 
general, that this sort of corruption has been the 
efficient pioneer to the French armies, and open- 
ed their way to conquest. 

The open avowal of the fact by a French a- 
gent, at the time that Adet (t he successor of 
chet) was the French minister in Philadelpnill 
This agent was Mr. Létombe, the consul gene- 
ral of the French Republic, a person well known 
to great numbers of my fellow-citizens, as well 
ustome. Létombe had previously been French 
consul at Boston; had lived soine years in the 
U. States; and was doubtless much better in- 
formed concerning them than the minister Adet. 
Washington was then President of the U. States ; 
and probably Létombe perceived that, the ti 
had net arrived for France, by ‘her intrigues andl 
bribery to gain an eflecwmial ascehdancy in the 
incils of our nation. Létombe accordingly 
mentioned the fact in a tone of complaint and vex- 
ation. It was toa very int telligent and respecta- 
ble gentleman of my acquaintance, to whom Lé-' 
tombe said, “ that Mr. Adet had foolishly thrown 
‘© away a great deal of money, in bribing mem- 
** bers of Congress ; ; although they (Létombe and ' 
“the minister) weregput to much difficulty in 
‘“ raising it: and that they, had, at great loss to 
*the l’vench Republic in the negotiation, procured 
“ eighty or ninety thousand dollars at Boston.” 
I quote from my memorandum made at the time 
the information was given to me. Me. Adev’s 
mission to the U. States terminated near the close 
of the year 1796. Since that time the French 
government has found less difficulty in procuring: 
money. ‘lhe plunder of the world and the mines 
of Mexico and Peru have been open to them, 
Kighteen months ago I received satisfactory in- 
formation that the Frenchman who was then Bo- 
naparte’s consul-gener@l in Philadelphia, had in 
the course of one year received about a million of 
dollars, for which the French government could 
have no legitimate use inthe U. States ; because 
it then neither derived nor needed any supplies 
from the U, States. 

The evidences of corruption, of falsehood, of 
hh 'y pocrisy and deceit, in the men whose official or 
personal means and Influence have for many years 
given adirection to the public sentiment, and 
managed the affairs of the U. States, it has been 
necessary to exhibit to the view of my fellow-cit- 
izens: because the only hope of political salvation 
rested on the public conviction that those men did 
not deserve the confidence of the nation. This 
exposure was an'icipated with regret; because 
(as I early remarked) “ inexposing them I should 
unavoidably expos the nakedness of my coun- 
try ; when, if compauble with truth, L would ins 
finitely rather speak the praises of both.’—More 
remains to be told. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

July 29, ift}. 


[irom the Natianal Intelligencer.) 
RIGHT OF INSTRUCTION. 


For every violation ofa right there is a remedy 
—-this is amaxim of law, as well as a precept of 
reason, Ifa Senator of the United States, ora 
Representative of the people disobey the expres- 
sed will of the people, or of a State Legislature, 
there is no constitutional remedy, and of course, 
there can be no constitutional right of instruc- 
tion. Ifthe constitution hadintended aright o 
instruction, then would it have designated th 
mode of enforcing that right; but not having de- 
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signated such mode, it could not have intended to 
convey such right. A right without a remedy 1s 
equal tono right at all; at least it is a right that 
may or may not be respected. 
The question ofthe right of instruction, then, 
resolves itself into a question of simple moral 06- 
tion, supposed to subsist between the persons 
represented and the representative. And here it 
is evident, where the representative is of one o- 
pinion and the persons represented are of another 
opinion, and both opinions are conscientiously en- 
tertained, that no moral obligation can be strong 
enough to compel the representaive to falsify 
his own opinion by voting contrary to his own sen- 
timents. The representative is, indeed, an organ |; 
ofthe people: but he is an organ for the manage- 
ment of their affairs according to his own under- 
standing, and notagreeably to their momentary 
wishes. Why do the people seek for the most en- 
lightened men to direct their affuirs ! Simply be- 
cause such-men are the most enlightened, and be- 
cause they are supposed to understand, better than 
the body of people themselves, what is proper to 
be done. 
choose the best informed individu:ls to repre- 
sent them, is only to say they are sometimes 
misled or mistaken. Ifthe Representative were 
not am agent witha free will, then an ignorant 
man weuld answer as well fora Representative 
asa wise on¢ ; and learning, study and reflection, 
would lose half their value, and would be no pass- | 
portto office. One individual who authorises an- | 


other to act for him, prescribes, by a letter of at- i to Congress, or explaining to the legislative body 


torney, the rule and the extent of his action; so, 
the Senator or the Representative becomes an a- 
gent, in virtue of the constitution of the United 
States, which prescribes the rule and the extent 
of his power: the constitution ts, like all other in- 
struments, to be construed#according to its plain | 
meaning: if the representative construes it cif- | 

l 


ferently from the construction of those whom he 
represents, he does but exercise his understand- 
ing in a case where he is obliged to exercise it ; 
and is condemnuble, not for a deviation from du- 
ty, but merely from error of judgment; and not 
even for error, if his arguments are better found- |! 
edin reason than the arguments of those who dif- || 
Jer from him. Tocontend that the Representa- 

tive ought to be bound by the instructions of his | 
constituents, is virtually to admit that Ae ts not 

bound; because if a thing actually exists, it is | 
arrant nonsense to declare that it ought to ex- 
ist. But, supposing that the right did constitu- 
tionally exist, what would be the conse quence — 
‘The state legislatures and ceriain portions of the 
people, with imperfect knowledge, and sometimes 

influenced by pas oa would, in effect through the 
medium of insire oy administer the general 
governmen*, instead of its being administered by 
the authorities designated by the constitution of 
the United States ; and instead of politic } know!- 





of the various and anomalous bodies of people who 
would exercise such right of instruction, be con- 
fused and dissipated. Besides, the object of go- 
vernment is not solely to carry into eTect the de- 
sires of the people; for itis sometimes essen isl 
to the welfare of the nation that the desires of the 
peeple should be resisted, as we would resist the 
desire of a friend, who, in a moment of intoxica- |) 
lion or anger, 
would in the end make him wretched. A repre- 
SEntaiive who opposes the sense of his constitu- 
ents risks their displeasure ; ; but that is the price 


To say thatthe people do not always 


he pays for the exercise of independence of mind ; | 
if he has not the courage to encounter that ak, 
he will be a mere machine for the factiow or par- 
ty that predominates i in his district. 

The constitution of the United States seems to 
have provided not/only for the stability of the gov- 
ernment but for the prevention of an abuse of pow- 





er by the Legislature. Tie members of the 
Ilouse of Representatives are made changeabie 
by elections ev ery two years, an: lthe Senators in 
Congress every six. A majority of the people, 
therefore, may correct abuses partially, at least |) 5 
every two years, and thoroughiy every six, 
is the regular and constitutional check onthe a-, 
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;imay or may a instruct, and Representatives may 
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ative that he is more wise than the mass of the 
edge being refined up, by elections, to a rectificd | 


t peo; “yle . 
spirit of intelligence, it would, by the interference | 
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lual capacity: The comparison, therefore, does 
;can only shine whilst the sun shines upon it ; but 


-under which he acts, can exercise all his func- 
should attempt, something that |! ene, for the term of his political existence, even 


| ANAXAGORAS. 


i buse of power which the people have appropria- | 
ted to themselves. But if the peop! e could reg- 


from themselves or from their state deleg ates, | 
there would be no occasion for a biennial or SeX- | 
ennial change of representatives ; 


have no occasion for deliberation, but the mem-|) 
bers of both Houses, coming to Washington with 1 
their pockets full of instructions, would, like a 
parce! of mutes, have nothing more to do than to || 
lay those instructions on the clerk’s table, w ho | 
would inscribe them on the Journal, and publish 
itto the nation as the law of the land. In time 
the principle would extend, the gazetteers might 
insist on their right of instruction, in virtue of the 
people who subscribe to their newspapers ; and 


| the President, instead of recommending measures 





the actual condition of the nation, might he told ! 
| that he had nothing g more to do then to vield his t 


assent to the voice “of the nation thus exjressed. | w 


This is no vagary ; for we find already that cer- 
tain editors procia im that the President is very || 
silly for not following their advice ! | 

From this train of rggsoning, it may, we pre- | 
sume, be safely concluded, that a Representative | 
is neither constitutionally nor morally bound to | 
obey the instructions of his constituents; thit there | 
exists no right of instruction; that constituents 


or may not obey ; and that if Representati ives do 
obey contrary to their own opinion, they sacrifice 
(the honest conviction of their own minds to the | 
j fear of censure, which is a base motive, or to a| 
| feelin ig of courtesy, which is a weak one. (Fr, 

A great deal has been said about the creature 
being greater than the creator, and the peopte be- 
ing like the sun, and the representative being like 
the moon, shining with borrowed light. Both of 
these fine figures aresopl:isms. In relation to the 
Deity, we ‘all ack now ledge the propriety of im- 

plicit obedience to his will, because he is @//-qwise : 

But, will it be co otantad that the mass of the peo- 
ple are all wise ? On the contrary, is it not the 
chief reason for selecting any mun as a represent- 
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rhe Deity gives to the creature the fa- 
culty of intelligence which he possesses ; the peo- 
pie give nothing but a thority : : they bestow on 
their representative no knowiedge, no inteilect- 


not hold good. Nor is that drawn from the sun 
and moon applicable. The moon, by its nature, 


the representative, according to the constitution 





Fthe peop e withdraw 
| him. 


their countenance from 


} 
| 


This | 


jing place, a distance of half a mile, each Regiment 


| number 
ulate the proceedings of Congress by instructions 


instruction || 
would be substituted for election; Congress would 


} tial look subdued for an instant. 


by pure intentions and successful peony ; 


| ters of the world, a 








Fournal of the Cimes, 


(Inserted by request. ] 


Qvuesec, June 26. 
Yesterday Wig Excellency Sir James Henry Craic, 
Governor-General of the British North America, em: 


) barked d on board the Amelia trig ate for England. ‘The 


embar Ka ion took place at 3 o’ciock in the afternoon, 
and perhaps never on a similar occasion was such a ce. 
remony better conducted, or furnished a scene more 
olemn and interesting. ‘The garrison formed an unbro. 
ken avenue in close order, fram the Chateau to the land. 


having its colours and music in the centre of its line. 
The moment the carriage was brought to the door, a 
of the inhabitants of Qi becs having yellow 
cockades in theu hats (His Excellency’s State colour) 
unharnessed the horses, and im conveying their illus. 
trious charge over the last piece of Canadian territory 
che | had to pass, mixed in a suitable manner, triumph to 
As His Excellency passed on, the troops 
prese nted arms, and the bands of music pl layed differ. 
ent national airs. At several points, w here groups 
could find footing, they interrupted the sole mnity that 
prevailed, and silenced the feeble, but expressive noise 
of presenting arms, which gradually moved along the 
entire line, by repeated cheers. His Excellency was 


sac 1@8S 


‘received at the place of embarkation by Capt. Insy, 


and after addressing in an appropriate manner, the 
worthy men who hed paid him the last service he was 
ever to receive in this Province, he gave signs of em- 
barrassment for the first time since his residence a- 
monest us. His heart was full: and his calm and mar- 

He was not only a- 
on marked throughout 
he was pees, 
ing forever a long career of uscful public life ; he w: 
t; aki ng leave of a whole community, whose esteem he e 
had justly won; and loo king for the last — on afew 
arious quar 
nd particularly on one, who long 
ough many of the changes of his life, had 
enjoyed his entire confidence and friendship. 

A salute of 19 guns from the Grand Battery gave the 


bout to terminate an administrat 


who had been his comy panions in arms in 


since, and thr 


last farewell of the country. He was conveved to the 
frigate, and rece ive d with yards manned in the usual 
manner, and a salute as Vice Admiral of British North 


Amerien The Shipping had ail their colours display- 
ed, and a tran sp rt vessel repeated the salute in a most 
spirited manner. 

Whatever may now be said of this personage here, 
will be spoken across the grave. We shall never fix 
our eyes on him spain, nor can he ever more be ap- 


proached by anv of us. He has taken his seat in his- 
tory, where his fame will rise in proportion as he shall 
be judged with rigor. It will be found by a thousand 

4 len ces that he united the Fenius of g eat ess with 


an ardent love of doing good, an assocl- 
ation of talents seldom found in any individual. His 
reigning passion was to perlorm his duty completely 
und conscientions!) ; his faverite amusement, to con- 
fer by acts of charity the means of subsistence on the 
indigent, and to add to the relicf of many in declining 
sireumstances. Every project, every act, whatever 
objects they might refer to, bore the Impression of this 
character; and if one principle of it was stronger than 
another, it was discoverable in a broad dcep tone of be- 
revolence, which reigned throughout the whole. THis 
appearance and address announced a superiority which was 
itted, because unegruivocall felt ; and many who 
jrom various causes had frequent access to him, sens.b’y ex- 
perienced the magic of wu chan union of happy qualities. 

Itis to be regretied that increasing ill health will de- 
prive his country of any further Personal services. But 
there are hundreds living who have served u: der him, 
and to whom he has com mi inieated his spirit, his princi- 
ples, and much of his professional expe rience. Such a 
man’s usefulness long survives his eart hily frame ; and, in 
a certain sense, he mey be said to live longer afier de ath 
than before. He i3 returning to the country of great men, 


and possessed 


readily adm 


where, wt trust, he may enjoy a few years, at least, of 
that holy repose, which can only be experienced at the 
close of along life passed in continval service, under 
every climate, and often in trying circums tances; always 
for the adv antage of every cause entrusted to him; tor 
the satisfaction of his own sharp sense of recti tude, and 

for the perpetual incr 


ease of his well earned loners. 
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accompanied by Colonel! Kempt 


His Excefency is 
Quarter Master General, Colonel Tharnton, Military S: 





What \ ave seen, there no saying what we May not 


ny such me: es are to flow from our retu- 


S wage the war for Britair by requiring such a qualifi 

< French edicts or comu-ercial regulations as she 
desin ight we not to be prepared to resist them, or 
: a n land? The F.xccutive has no power, restrict- 
c perly restricted) as that Department of out 


e ; ., , ‘ 
is, to adopt anv such course; it theretore 


h peared to us ver sonable that Congress, the 
f iid almost sole depository of the power of the na- 
id be on the spot uwbout the time when the re- | 
iltof the deliberations of the British government on Mr. | 
Poster's despatch narrating the result of his communica- | 


tions With our government may have come co hand. Whie- 
ther or 

proclamation, to convene Congress at this 
date at which we may ex- 


P: e€siaent s 


place within a few days of the 
| 


| 


not it was the object, it will be the effect of the | 





} 


| here yesierdur 


cretarv, Colonel Ellice, Deputy Adjutant General, and | 
Capt. Dumes and Lieut. M’Coy, Aides de Camp. ‘These 
genucmen share ia cely in the regrets that have been o 
sroned by isevent. They have been universally es 
tecmed and admired for com iy cull tha: frreat qualities | 
that can distinguish the accomplished Soldier, and seen {| 
render complete the sadness of this separation 
Prom the Nationa! Iniellivencer, Aurust 20.) 

We have seen, in several prints, surprise expressed at 
“he Cl ecness T The peli’ at peeseces seule | Gibney cemes <enaniees 
c ked Wf, it a, it was indispensably necessa 
te i! Congress, why not sooner? {ff not so inclispensabiy 

sary, Why Call hem at all? The objection is plausi- 

L O ileus he sul are thes it is known tk 
an miimation is held out by the British govern 

Mc an mtention to retasat on our nhon-intercourse 
We SHould NOL have thoucnt proper to construe oul 

} as to require at the hands of France a revocation o 

ie bye Mm rees @s they “lic tareat Britain oh: 1! as 

ul's Cs We Know nut al what nature those re tasbiaat )- 
ry Measures if adopted are to be; but the marnitude of | 
the maritime force of Great Britain, and the preponderan. j| 

’ influence in the British Councils, suggest the 

bability of its being by a maritime war, or equivalent 
m our coms Who knows but a biock- 

ast of the U. States may be resorted to | || 
such a blockaGe was never yet beard of ; but after 


pect, if at all, to learn the nature of the threatened recalia- \ 


entiitin 
[From the V. ¥. E. Post.) 


CAPTURE OF THE DOLPHIN AND THE ROSE. 


The Freeman's Journal contaiws an account the cap 


ture of the ship Dolphin, by the British sioop of war Ata 
nia. The D iphin, it 1s stated, was bound to New-O 
from Philadelphia, and has been captured anc 
llalifax, on the sund that she had French pi 
: casks of wine, on board. Having Frenc! 
t eon board 1s no cause of capture, nor Ww uic 
French property subject the vessel and cargo to conden 


ration ; it would justify stopping her and taking out that 
ular property, or sendimg her into port for such pur- 
ose, and nothing more —But the great objection to the 
cepture, (if there has been a capture) and one that ad- 
miis of no answer, is, that she was taken within our mar | 
ime jurisdic ion, and while engaged, as we are told was 
the case, in a coasting voyage from port to pori—The| 
same paper adds that six men were impressed oul of the 


* on our coast.” 


ship Fame, ; 1 
The following letter is said to be written by a passen- || 
ger on boa he ship Dolphin, but when or to whom i || 
Was addressed does not appear. | 
“ On board the Atalanta sloop af war, |} 

" 


lat. 39 long. 69. (ho Guce | 
“Tom corry to sav that the ship Dolphin is capiured | 
and ordered for Halifax, for having French produce on | 
board. We hope to be liberated in the course of a monta ; 
No little ground for suspicion arises from the date or 
the D iphin’s sailing, viz. Aug. Ist, and the length o! 
tine that elapsed beiore any account of her capture was | 
received. | 
Another Philadelphia paper, the Democraiic Press, in- | 
fornos us, that the ship Rose, laden with tobacco and hides, 
and bound to Stockholm, same owner, has been captures | 
by a Brush sloop of war, before she left the capes o1 Dei- | 
aware, and while her pilot was yet on board. “*W hat | 
has been done with the ship or the crew, says the paper, } 
is not known,” but he supposes “the former 1s sent to 
Halifax and the latter on board the British navy, or to cul- 


under order: 


i oe 99 
; er. 


| French and American Governments, or whether the latter, 
fis 
\ext fur hostilities, directed the most wanton act of ag 


i 
| Voured) we lind the account given by 


; return, commerce is diol 


> » hia ~ hires 
i; Irom wwe Measure, 





xrouna ; Nay, 1. 3s 


. 
en , . a 
} ¢G persons, aS a Mhaiter accit 


livate the plantation of some Royal West Indian.” 


elirain fron 


We}; 
: any special remarks until we are better satis- | 
hed than we are at preseiit, that the whole is not an elec- | 
loneeringetrick calculated for the meridian of Maryland | 
Which Begins in afew days , 


INSURRECTION OF THE BLAGKS IN JAMAICA. | 


By the brig Abeoni, letters are this forenoon received jn 
towh,conirming the accounts we lave before had of the ca- 
amity hathas befallen the island of Jamaica. Three rezi 
ments of biacks, who had been orcanized and armed by 
ue government sudcents revolted, PUul Many to death 
_— sacked and burnt ihe town of Most-ro Bav. The |] 
eemrocr CT msurgents 1s com) i 0 and ne 
mimediate prospect of quelling them. It was one of thes 
same Tegiments, that rebelled about thiee years ag. and 
shotweveral of dicir officers or puracie Strong appre hen 
sions are entertained for the fate ol 





tledt at about SOG 


mune ston iiseli—ddia 


S see Pn of.) , 7 ope: iy 7 
Extract of a letter from P*.ihudelji.ia, dated August 23, te u 
centlemn in this 2 


7 


There isa letter received yesterday from a passen- | 
ger, that went m the ship Dolphin, s: ited some time since 

from this port for New-Orieans. lt is dated on board hiis | 
Britannic majes y’s ship Atalanta, and informs of the 
capture of the Doiphin and of thei: being bound io Hali- 
fax—the story isnot believedhere. ht wus also reported 
thatthe Rose, bound to stockholm, was 
also captured, both those ships are owned by Ab. Perch 
ihe latter is one of thie finest ever built m thie.port.”—Jbid 





A Mail from New-York and Halifax artived yesterday ; 
and at ihe same time Goveimment received dispatches, 
which contain Capt. Biuigham’s accouni of the action be- 
tween the Little Belt of 18 guns, and the President, of 
44 guns.—It appears, us in the first instance we were per- | 
suaded it would prove, that the attack of the 
upon his Maj SL) ’s Siiip 
as Il Was peilidious and 


American | 
Was as wanicon and unprovoked, | 
cowardly ; and unless the outra- 
geously hostile conduct of Capt. Rogcrs am explicitly dis 
claimed by the American Goverhaicnl, @nd proper re- 
paralion maue for k, we do not hesiiaie to say that itis} 
due to our national honor and character to infisct tle most 
signal Chasusement on the aggressor of which the naval 
power 0} England is capable. Ik will be recollected that 
h to the Legislative Body, stated, 
ihat ** America was making efforts to cause the.treedom 
of her flag to be respected, am that he would second 
it remains to be seen, Phether the prescnt fia- 
outrage was a concerted measure between the 





| 
$ } 
Lowpog, June 29. | 
] 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Bonaparte, in his speech 


eoTrant 


idling that Great Britain would atiord no plausibie pre 
gression to be committed. We aré& far from 
; War with America ; but unless these points be satistac- | 
torily explained, we shail suffer beth in our honor and 
Our interest, 1 CXCMipialy Chasusgement be not wunmedi 
ately inflicted. Morning Jost. 


w sping 10! 





Cy the dispatches received by Government, nothing has | 
but in the Royal Nova 


ave been ta- || 
! 


yet publicly transpires scoua Ga.- |} 
zette of the 29th u.timo (with which wei 

; e Officers of the |} 
their arrival at Halifax. 


Liti ic Belt, Oi 





' 

{| 

A letter from Gottenburg, dated June 21, says, “ The | 
umor of a more friendly understanding between a great] 
Northern Power and Great Britain very strongly gus 


‘ked wpon by some well-iniorm- || 
led upon; and should Swe- | 


* 4% : | Ee he: | 
Gen Toi the sume course, Gur excuange will greats) | 
come in favour of this county, and natural! against Ute i} 
importation oi produce for hei | 
: ' 
' 


i re 
Government bave arreed te French || 
ships to come to Britrsi p rts 
board cargocs Ci cotice 


rrant jicences 
2 ‘ ang Tr. nye . 1} 
in ballast and receive on 
ana Sugar ; but as those Sips || 
! " st rega it 
arucies of frenca procuce i 


ruch benefit | 


¢ alleas ] , ¢ 
are nol allowed LO IM port 


ewenNe, 4 $n eat vi 
Raspee leas 6 head ab 


Orders have been issyed to provide the full comple 1} 
ment of the crews of several frigates which have been put | 
to proceed immeuiately w the Baltic. 

June 3). 
London, Sunday Evening , 6 o'clock. | 

The affair between th€ Little Belt and the American 
frigate, still continues to makea great impression upon the 
minds of the people in the capital and as tar as I can learn 
upon the country atlarge. Itis said chat Government Bas | 
received an oflicial dispatch relative (o the transacuon, 
trom the Admiral on the Halifax station, but it did not 
appear in the Gazette of last night, as was expected. It | 
will probably be kept back until the result of ap enquiry | 





| That which I did not I can do yet. 


| mercial operations on which they are founded. 


|| the representatives of power. 


| rumed 


upon the subject, by our minister at Washington. Bnough, 
however, mayybe collected to satisty any reasonable mind 
—any man who hasthe honor and m'erest of his country 
at heart, that the conduct of the American was “ lawless, 
unprincipled, and cowardly in the cxweme, and cannot be 
viewed in avy other light than a want@n and wicked act of 
aggression, unless explicitly disavowed, ant amply atom. 


| ed for by the American government.’ 


Our American connections are still in a state of painful 
uncertainty, war seems the most probable terT..ution of 


| the present unhappy differences, wisich have so long stibe 


sisted between the two nations, and perbaps if the ques- 


| tion of peace or war were decided, and that the latter 


Were untorttirve rs chosen, ii would be much more for the 


_ benefit of Great Britain than the present disagreeable 


ue of suspense can possibly be. 


he attack by the 


| President on the Little Beh, seems from the sé@ount giv- 


en hy the Montrose packet, to have been wanton and un 
provoked, * 
LATEST FROM FORTUGAL. 

Last evening arrived at this port,athe fast sailing ship 
Bliza-Gracie, Brow n,n SS day s from Lisbon from whence 
she sailed on the 17th of July. 

From capi. Brown, the Editors of the Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser, live received ihe following verbal intelligence 
ViZ— 

* That the Allied Army, had gone into cantonments, 
between Badajos and Abrantes, and the head quarters 
wore at Campo Maxjor. "That a reinforcement of about 
5000 men arrived from Eq d, a few cays before capt. 
i. sailed, and more were dail, expected. 

The Spaniards stili heid the pass of Figueras. An tun- 
successiui attempt had been lately made by the French to 
force the Spaniards from it. 

The main body ofthe French Army were in the neigh. 
bouiliwod ul Merida. a 


q Bor 
pwc. wad L 


SPEECH CF TLE EMPEROR, 
At a Meeting of the Council of Commerce. 

* T have deliberately weighed my resources with those 
of England, my situation with her’s and the balance waa 
decidedly in my favor. 1 have offered her peace upon 
honorable conditions. I have gone so far as even to offer 
to give up Holland. She was not at ali disposed to hs- 
ten, and I have proved to her, that though I menaced her 
with tetal ruin, I should advance nothing which I couid 
not put in execution. Ihave the means of eguip- 
ping many fleets, and of vepaising the’ losses, checks 
echecs_) they might experrence. I: was not with am- 
bitious views that Lhave united all the coasts of the 
North with France. I owed it to the system of block- 
aude which 1 have established by my Decrees ot Ber- 
lim, and which IT desire to have observed with the 
most strict severity. See me then master of all the 
coasts of the Baltic, [it appeared that there was a litte 
murmur, which led him to undersiand that there was 
something in this phrase to alter; but he immediately 
proceeded.] Yes, sirs, I am and always will be master 
of the Baluc. The Emperor of Russia has not indeed 


| as yet caused my decrees to be observed in his por's, but 


he will ere six months, or | declare war against him.— 
Since Tilsit, what prevented my march to Petessburgh? 
The struggle with 
England is distressing. I know it—but the issue cannot 
be doubtful. My resources are real, they are from terti- 
torial revenues, and those of my enemy rest only on cre- 
dit, and of course as illusory as-the feeble basis of com- 
I have 
now in my coffers 200 millions (he repeated stamping with 


| his feet) 200 millions, which shall be better eniployed than 
| in purchasing sugar and coffee and cocoa—they shall 


serve to sap the power of those who have these only for 
1 am not ignorant that in 


| pursuing my system with vigour, many fortunes will be 


but they will be those only who have been so im- 
prudent as to make speculations beyond their means, or 


| have chosen to become the bankers and agents of England. 


Sons of Martin, sons of Andre, here present! you furnish 
an example—ail those who follow the same course will 
have the same loss. If! was King of Bordeaux or of Mar. 
seilles, or indeed of Holland, 1 should act probably as 
others have done, but Lam atthe head ofa great Empire, 
and of a numerous population, and it is not for me to sa- 
crifice the genera! good to serve a few towns. 

« ali Europe bas been too long tributary to England— 
her monopoly should be destroyed, and it shall be by me. 
if Lwas only Louis XUV. she might yet a loge time con- 
temn the force of France ; but I have many more means 
than the greatest of her (ses,) Kings, and all shall be em, 
ployed to efluct her fali.” 
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[From the Freeman's Journal. } 





AN UNUSUAL AND SINGULAR FACT. 


oP At the celebrated battle of Talavera, which was 
fought en all sides with such sanguinary fury as has sel- 
tom been equalied, a circumstance rather uncommon in 
the annals of modern warfare took place. A_ brook of 
running water crossed the field of battle, and served in 
some measure as a barrier to the encrese> stints of other 
Ilere, during a short suspension of arms, were to 


arty. 
4 Paaereusnmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards, supply- | 
¥ 


ing the feverish wants of nature, and losing all animosity 
as individuals, shaking hands across the st:carmlet as bro- 
thers wellumet. This circumstance in the beautiful poem 
entitled, the “* Battles of Talavera,” just given to the pub- 
lic, is thus admirably delineated :— 


There is a brook, that from its source, 
High in the rocky hill, 
Pours o’er the plain its limpid course, 
To pay to Tejo’s monarch force 
Its tributary rill; 


Which in the peaceful summer tide, 
The swarthy shepherd sits beside, 
And loitering pours hisrustic song 
In cadence, us it rolls along ; 
Carol of love, or pious chaunt, 
Or tale of knight, or giant gaunt, 
And lady captive held; 
“Or strain, not fabled of the war, 
Where the great champion of Bivar, 
The Moorish pagan quell’d. 


But now no shepherd loiters there-— 
He flies with all his fleecy care, 

To mountains high and far, 
And starts, and breathless stops to hear 
Borne on the breeze, and to his fear 
Seeming at every gust more near, 

The distant roar of war. 


Now onthe streamlet’s margin green, 
Other than shepherd’s forms are seen, 
And sounds unlike the rustic song, 
The troubled current roils along ; 
When of the cooling wave to taste, 
From either host the warriors haste 
With busy tread and bum ; 
You would have thought that streamlet bound 
Were listed field, or sacred grouad, 
Where battle mght not come. 


So late in adverse contest tried, 

S» deep in recent carnage dy’d, 

‘Po mutual honor they confide 
‘Their mutual rates ; nor shrink 

Yo throw the cap and helm aside, 

As, mingled o’er the narvow tude 
They bow ticir heads to drink. 

Or, nature’s feverish wants supplied, 

Unarin’d, unguarded, side by side, 

Safe in the soldier’s faith and pride, 
They rest them on the brink. 


They speak not—in each other’s phrase 

Unskil’'d—but yet the thoughts of praise, 
And reverence to untold, 

The heart has utterance of its own; 

And ere the signal trump was blown, 
And ere the drum had roll’d, 

The honest grasp of manly hands, 

‘Ni,at common link of distant lands, 

That sign which nature understands, 
The generous feclings told : 


The high an! sacred pledge it gave, 

That both were true, and both were brave; 

And something added of regret, 

At parting when so lately met, 
And (not developed quite) 

Some dubious hopes ofneeting yet, 

(As heaven their devious paths might set) 
In friendship or in fight. 


But short the truce that they can keep ; 
For now the sigaals shrill, &c. Ke, 


=—- 




















Wigcobery. 


[From the Richmond Enquirer. } 
The remains of an Elephant have been recent- 
ly discovered on the shore of York River, a few 
yards within high water mark, near the seat of 
Mr. Gawin Corbin, about 6 miles below Wil- 
liamsburg. The river, gradually washing away 


want Utne peerine ot ni? 
“che couihern bank, ieavcs Exposed to view all 


these marine substances, which have been accu- 
mulated by some violent inundation, as well as the 
remains of animals, which had perished upon the 
surface of the earth, previous to the inundation. 
As the bones lie, some updn the surface of the 
earth, some within one or two feet, we may be- 
lieve that the Elephant was buried about 25 feet 
deep, that being the general height of the bank. 
Some of the bones, as the molares or grinders 
weighing from 4 lb. to 7 and 1-2, are in a state of 
perfect preservation, others moulder when expo- 
sed to the air, or, are so decayed as not to with- 
stand the force necessary to extricate them from 
the mud; but the bones of the pelvis, ribs and 
vertebrz, have been carefully collected. ‘T'wo 


tusks were also found, but could not be got up en- |) 


tire: atthe larger end they measured two feet in 
circumference, and by adding the fragments to- 
gether, or by completing the curves on the con- 
vex and concave sides of the large fragment, about 
three feet in lengih, the tusk appears to have been. 
at least 6 feet in length. From a comparison of 
the bones with the osteology of the Elephant, no 
doubt remains of their belonging to that animal. 
These demonstrations of the existence of the Ele- 
phant in the lower part of this state, are new and 
form a valuable accession to the College Museum. 








sPoanttor. 


Father of light and life! Tho Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good.”—— 





THOMSON. 





DR. RUSH’S INQUIRY 
Into the effects of Ardent Spirits ufion the human 
body and mind. WViith an account of the means 
of fireventing, and of the remedies for curing 
them, 
(Continued. ] 


We have hitherto considered the effects of ar- 


dent spirits upou individuals, and the means of 


preverting them. TI shall close this head of our 
inquiry, by a few remarks on their effects upon 
the population and welfare of our country, and the 
means of obviating then. 

It is highly probable that. not less than 4000 


its; in the United States. Should they continue 
to exert this deadly infuence upon our population, 
where will their evils terminate? This question 
may be answered, by asking, where are all the In- 
dian tribes, whose numbers and arms formerly 
spread terror among their civilized neighbours? 
1 answer in the words of the famous Mingo Chief, 
“the blood of many of them flows not in the veins 
of any human creature.” They have perished, 


not by pestitence, nor war, but by a greater foe to 
human life than either of them,—Ardent Spirits. 
The loss of 4000 Amevican citizens, by the yel- 
low fever, ina single year, awakened general 
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of mortality, by those liquors, they cannot prevent 


‘the objects ot commerce. 


——— 


aD 


sympathy an@ terror, and called forth all the 
strength and ingenuity of laws, to prevent its ree 
currence. Why is not the same zeal manifested 
in protecting our citizens from the more general 
and consuming ravages of distilled spirits 2. 
Should the customs of civilized life, preserve our 
nation from extinction, and even from an increase 


our Country being governed by men, chosen by 
intemperate and corrupted voters. From such 
legistators, the public would soon be in danoe» — 
To GVEN Mag evil jet ood men of every class 
unite and besiege the general and state covern- 
inehts, with petitions to limit the number of tay- 
erns-—-to impose heavy duties upon ardent Spirits 
—-to inflict a mark of disgrace, or a temporary a. 
bridgement of some civil right, upon every roan, 
convicted of drunkenness ; and finally to secure 
the property of habitual drunkards, for the bene. 
fit of their families, by placing it in the hands of 
trustees, appointed for that purpose, by a court of 
justice. 

To aid the operation of these latws, would it not 
be extremely useful for the different denomina- 
tions of Christian churches to unite, and render 
the sale and consumption of ardent spirits, a sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction?—The Metho- 
dists, and society of I'viends, have for some time 


| past, viewed them as contriband articles, to the 
| pure laws of the gospel,and have borne many pub- 


‘ic and private testimonies, against making them 
Their success in this 
benevolent enterprize, affords ample encourage- 
ment for all other religious societies, to follow 
their example. 

[To be continued, ] 


Farnier. 


[From the Trenton Federalist. } 
AGRICULTURAL RESULTS, 

And prospects in New-Jersey for 1811. 
Hay—First crop abundant, and very well got in. 
Wheatand Rye—Abundant in produce and of 

rood quallty—generally weil got in, although dur- 
ing the latter part of harvest much inconvenience 
was experienced in the middle and northern coun- 
Jes, from the frequent showers which occurred, 

Flax—Short, and rather uppromising in quall- 
ty—large quantities sowed. 

Oats——Light—the crops poor. 

Indian Corn—Very slim tn its appearance, ow- 
ing to the dry and cool weather in May and June, 
but since the rains, has become in general, re- 
markable fine and promises well. 

Potatoes promise a good crop. 

ruit—Appies scarce, but as well as might be 
expected irom the uncommon precuce of lust sea- 








' ry} Vig « allv. fr ‘ ', sO0n. 
people dic annually, from the use of ardent Splr | 


Second crops of Hay promise but light—but an 
abundance of good pasture since the rains. 
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